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PREFACE 


The development of Negro education in Vigo County is 
a subject upon which there is at the present no organized 
historical record. 

¿A the early days of the settlement of the county a 
number of Negro settluments were scattered througnout tho 
county. The inhabitants of these settlements developed into 
well respected, upright oitizens, and helped to contribute to 
the welfare of the county. Their worth was recognized by the 
communities in which they resided, and the community in return 
did well by the Negro. 

Special schools were set up and maintained for the edu- 
cation of such Negroes. Sometimes such schools were instituted 


* 


by tho Negroes thoeroclvert, while a ain they wore devoloped by 
both the Negro and the whivs citizens of the senool district. 
As time passed, it was provod impossible to maintain 
separate schools for the higher education of the Negroes. Now 
the Negroes of Vigo County graduate with distinction along with 
the white students from the high schools of Vigo County and tho 


colleges and universities of the various states. 


It is the purpose of the author of this thesis to collect, 


organize and preserve for historical reference, as far as 


possible, tne history aná development of Negro education in 


Vigo County. 
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CuATT un 1 


THE PROBLEM - 


^ 


The Negro, unlike most of! the SIT etiler ex aid not 
come to America of his own οπολοθ, um enjoy re Ligious he 
political freedom and to botter his condition of life, in- 
stead, he was πο μας μος without being consulted, to meet 
tho very urgent need of tho colonists for cheap, B epddn Abt 
labor; to clear tho virgin forests and to cultivate the crops 
of rico, tobacco, cotton and other farm products, after the 
Indian and the indonturod corvants had been tried with little 
Success. 

“ho Negroes wore at first located in the southern states, 
but later many of them moved to Indiana and established settle- 
ments. The estabvlishuent, influence, and contributions of the 
Negro schools in Vigo County, in Indiana, will furnish the 


material for this thesis. 


Statement of the protien. It was the purpose of this 
study (1) to trece the dovolopuont cf the Negro sehools in Vico 
County as pioncer institutions for elenentary cducation of the 
fecero race; (2) to oxplain tho influcnce of these schools on 
racial developments; and (3) to identify tne contributions of 


these ow to eàucction,. 


Importance of tha study, The general publie, and students 


1 
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2 
of these schools, in particular, have not had, up to tno proseme 
time, a comprehensive historical presentation ci tne Tounding 
and devolopaent of the Negro schools of Vigo County. 
Method of proagcdure, An historical approach was made 


using the following sources of informations 


-+ 


E Te Researcn o records of: 


Ae Court ;ouca 

B. city Litsary 

C. bate Historical Devartment, Indianapolis 

D. indiana Werco lotery Society Bulletins 

E. Historical (Department) Eceicty of Vigo County 


IX. Interviews witas 


A. County Superintendent of Schools 
B. City Superintendent of schools 
C. Township Trustees of; 


l. Lost Creek 

2. ο προς 

3. Otter Creek 
è he Harrison 


D. Attorney George Scott 
E. re Arthur Pettiford 
Te Mre Willian Manuel 

Ge- Mr. A. Re Markle 

Hd. Mr. Morton Lewis 

I. Mr. Paul Anderson 

Jo. Mr. Charles Russoll 


NEGROES IN TAR UNITED STATES 


, 
CAPTE ΠῚ it 11 


In 1619 twenty Africana Nogroes wero brought to the 


| American colonies and solà as slaves. Previous to this the 


2 


| E E had brought Negroes to the West Indies and seid then 


^ 


into 6lavexy. The project was successful from a finanoial 


viewpoint, and the importation of Negroes into tie United States 


.. eontinued until 1208, when it was prohibited by the Constitution. 
At the close of tho Civil var thers were ebout 4,000,000 Negroes 
in the United States, and their nuubers have continued to in- 


' eorease. In 1940 there wore 12,265,518 in tho country. The 


are concentrated chiefly in the Southern States., The shortage 
of labor because of restricted immigration has caused an exten- 
sive nigration of Negroes to industrial centers in the Northe 
In spite of tho magnitude of this muvencat more than three- 
fourths (77 per cent) of the Negroes still lived in tho South 
in 1940; 21.7 per cent were in the North; and 1.3 per cent in 
the West,* 

à Early in the history of Negro eduention tho friends of 
Negro progross concluded that the best type or training Tor tno 
Negro was vocational. In 1763 the Socioty for the Propagation 


geographical Cistribution of these Negroes is irregular but they 
ljho Vorla Book Enoyelonedia - Vol. 12, 4871 
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4 
of the Gospel in Foreign Perts, which was organized in England 
in 1701, osteblizacd a Manual Labor £chool for Negroes in ilye 
County, North Carol inne” There was a feeling that the Negro 
needed to be taught the uso of his hunds, so biat there would 
be less possibility of nis becoming a churge of tae state in 
hi ht 

Within the century between 1765 ang 1865, several schais 
were. ostablisned for the training cf the Negros Some or these 
wore in the nortiern and tho miawegtera states, oud all of thea 
placed some emphasis upon vocational. education, In 1766 tno 


Now York African Free School was establlentd and beeaso the 


i 

The Negroes of Boston establiched for ὑποῖτ children a 
private school in 1798, The seksol was assistca by good white 
people for awhile, ard later it was moved to the Colored ideet- 
ing House, 

In 1600 approxinately sixty-six children of this school 
presented a petition to the school commissionors of the city 
asking thet a free public school be established for their 
benefit in Boston. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gogpel was in- 
terested in teaching the Negro to read, in order thet they 


might teach him religion. The socisty wae an auxiliary of the 


“Indienapolis Recorder, July 7, Wlogewraco El, “Section 3 


Church of England, and was actuated mainly Ὃν religious 
motives; but there were denominations whose dovotces were 
motivated by religion, and also interested in improving the 
Negro's mind. | There wero individuals of all faiths and erceds 
who wore willing to assist the Negro in nis efforts to learn, 


but "PH Quakers were most conspicuous in tüeiz efforts in de- 


è 


half of their Garkor brothers. 

Typical of these friends cf mimazity wat sobert Pleasaut 
of Henrico County, Virginia, whe in 1500 Prev Es in his will 
For the building of a school house and a biat ion of 350 acros 
of land to be used for the cducation of Nesroas in that 
community as long as tho Monthly Moeting of Friends of the 
County should see Tit to da 30.2 

Even in slavory the Negro sew the importance of education 
and the necessity of religion. Many slaves Laboving under the 


most adverse circumstances manage to obtein a good practical 


a 


education. Others, withcut the opportunity ef learning, then- 


selves, were anxious to de somctning to mike things better for 


those who were to cone after thon. 


Of this type were three Negrces; George Sell, Nicholas 
Franklin, and Moses Liverpool of Virginia. None of these 
leaders had learned to road or write, but cach knew that oduca- 
tion was an important thing, something to bo desired and sought. 


They were slaves in Virginia; but in 1507 they were living as 


?Ibid, De 11, Section 
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of the Gospel in Foroign Parts, waich was organized in England 
in 1701, ostablicned a Manual Labor School for Negroes in Uyde 
County, North Carolinas” Thero was a feeling that the Negro 
needed to be taught the uso of his heads, so brat there would 
be less possibility of ais becoming a churge of tae state in 
ο pon 

Within the century botuwcen 1765 ang 1865, several schais 
were. established for tho training of the Yegros pone of these 
were in the nortiern and tha micwestern states, cud all of ühen 


ion. In 1786 tne 
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placed sone emphasis upon vocational el 
Now York African Free Pohocl was establiahed and becaso the 
first public schcol for Negroes of that city. 

The Nesroes of Loston established for thsir children a 
private school in 1798, Tho schsol was essisicá by good white 
people for ewhile, and later it wan moved to the Colored izeet- 
ing House, 


In 1800 approximately sixty-six children of this school 
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presented a petition to the school cormissionors of the city 


asking thet a free public school be established Yor their 


bonefit in Boston. 


The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was in- 


terested in teaching tho Negro to read, in order thet troy 


might teach him religion. The society was an auxiliary of the 


Church of England, and was actuatel mainly by religious 
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motives; but there were denoalaationz whose devotecs were 
motiveted by religion, and also interested in improving the 
Negro's mind. There wero individuals of all faiths end creeds 
who were willing to assist the Negro in nis efforts to learn, 
Sut- Chae a were most conspicuous in bneir efforts in ve- 
half of their darker broters. 

Typical of these Friends cf numanity was sobert Fleaszut 
of Henrico County, Virginia, whe in 13090 provicoca in nis will 
Yor the building of a school house end a donation οὗ 350 acros 
of land to be used for the education of Nesroas in that 


community as long as tho Monthly Meeting of Friends of the 
County should see fit to da so.? 
Even in slavory tha Hegre scu the importance of eduestion 


and the necessity of religion. any slaves laboring under tho 


4h 


most adverse circumstances manacea ito obtain a geod practical 
je 
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education, Others, withcut the opportunity cf learning, then- 
selves, were anxious to de somcthing to mike things better for 
those who were te cone after tcs 

Of this type were three Hecrces: George Sell, Nicholas 
Franklin, and Moses Liverpool of Virginia. lone of these 
leaders had learned to read or write, but cach Knew that educa-~ 
tion was an important thing, something to ba desired and sought. 


They were slaves in Virginia; but in 1807 they were living as 


JIbid, p. ll, Seotion 3 
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free men in vashington, D. ος ard nne of sheir cly a τοσα 


boxo'frruit/ou the curiosa flr sonóod uestes La tia 


ο 
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city for the education uf colored children, Tacy secur a 
waite teacher for their school., Other schools were éstablished 
in Maryland, Connecticss, and Now Zenpohiro in the basencnts 
of many -a Negro cuüuren. 

Slave insurrections caused the whites to react untavor- 
ably to Negro education in the slave statas. 

It was observed that almost without exception tho 
leaders of the rebellions were able to read and write. The 
masters saw that education was not at all conducive to their 
purpose, the perpetuation of slavocracy, After the Nat Turner 
insurrection in Virginia in 1831, the laws of the slave states 
against Negro education were very harsh, ‘the penalty for ono 
Negro's teaching another was thirty-nine lashes on the bare 
back. A white person, teaching Negroes for pay, was to be 
fined one hundred dollars, and if he were known to be toaching 
Negroes without pay, he was fined fifty dollars. 

Frederick Douglas said that his master vigorously 
protested against his nistress's teaching him to read, on tho 
ground that sho wes unfitting nin for a slavo, very erfort 
possible was made by somo states to close all avenues to the 
Negros mind during slavery, but somehow tho slavo always 


found a way. Bonlaemín Bonnexer and Payllis Wheatley aro 


examples. 


Before the Civil iar, degrocs had made como progress 


viduals had graduated from colleges in tha United States, and 
a few had studied abroad. Choyney Teachers’ raining Colloce 
and Lincoln University in fernsylventea wore dolo taeir part 
τα nang higher education, end sone of the bottor things in 
life, accessible to the Negro. Some persons doubted his 
capacity to obtnin an sduncifen Όλος than tho mero rudinents 
of the thrca K's; but sven before the Civil Var and tne 


Enancipatioa, the Negro was fast proving nis worta. Then, too, 


the opponents of Negro education were often inconsistent, and 
often contradiotcá tneir own theories. For, why should thoy 
pass laws to keep slaves from learning, if God in his wisdom 
hed so created him - tne Nogro - with capacity for learning? 
At the close of the Civi] War in 1865, only a beginning had ^ 
been made in education, ard a large percentage of Negro people 
was still illiterate. 

Tho Freedmea's Bureau, established in 1865, soricusly 
undertook the task of moral, educational, aná economic advance 
of the frecdmen. Old men and women whose hair was already 
white for the grave, slong side of children, tno flower of 
whose youth hed not yet bloomcd, eagerly sought to unravel the 
mystery of learnings. 

Tho Froedmen's Burosu endeayored to elevate tne freedmen 


morally. Slavocracy did not recognize tna sacredness of 
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8 
of marriage nor the sanctity of the home. For tho sost part 
marriage among Negroes, during that period, was Simply by 
common consent of the parties concerned’. "ho Froaedmen 
Bureau pointed out the ovii of this system to the froedmen, 


^m ^ -- WANTI y w m γι” mf " caque tA .- AN m A 1 
and advised them tc have a zarzlazo oore0ry, even tiougn song 


timos the couples hac been living together for years and nad 
already reared largo fauilicg. 

: The Bureau also attezpted to eúucata Negros along 
economic lines, by teaching them thrift. “he Freedicn's Bank, 
of which frederick Douglas was onces president, was established 
in Washington. Tho Bureau acted 85 5 go - tetweer ior the 
freedmen and their former masters, and kept bka latter from 
going too far in the exploitation of inncoont victins not yet 
used to the ways of Zreedon acd indcpendence. 

Various churches of the North built sehcels and taught 
the Negro how to live wita his new-found freccom. The Baptists 
established Shaw University in Raleigh, Horta Carolina. Where 
an old slave market had stood was erected Lichaond Theological 
Seminary, now Virginia Union University. In Atlanta, Georgia, 
the Baptists founded Spelman College for girls and Atlanta 
Baptist Collego, now Morehouse, for boys. Benedict College was 
established in Coluabía, South Carolina, and Roger Williams in 
Nashville, Tennessee. Bishop College was established in Marshall, 


Toxas, for the training of young men end women for the church 


end schoolroom, 
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The Presbyterian church haa already made a beginning 


with Lincoln University in Pennsylvania, and later founded 
Biddle University, Now Johnson C. Smith, in Charlotte, North 
Carolina, and other schools in various parts of the South, 
where it saw that such necd was great. Tue Methodist Episco- 
pal church established Wiley University in Marshall, Texas, 
Clark University and Gammon Theological Seminary in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Joseph C. Frice founded for the A. Li. E. Zion Church, 
Livingstone College in Salisbury, North Carolina. The America 
Missionary Society, started in 1840, is responsible for Fisk 
University, Talladega College, and Atlanta University coming 
into existence and making their fino contribution to Negro 
education.” 

An education suited to tho nesds of a majority of 
Negroes began when the industriel schools apperrcá, based upon 
the idea that some rolations should exist betucon occupation 
and education, The first of these was Eenpton Institute, 
opened as Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute in 1668. 
The movenent grew and other similar schools were established; 
the ablest leader of the Negro race, Bocker ὃν Washington, 


"founded the famous Tuskeccoo Koraal and Industrial Institute, 


brbid., p. 11, Eeotion 3 
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in Tuskeegoo, Alabama. The graduntcs of such sezoojs Rav 


contributed imnensuircnt.y to tra Prorress of tie communities 


4-3 x ^ 


to which they rovurned. Puc Cenoral 2duc:tion Doar, tho 
Southern Educational PBoarG, and the agricultural extension 
service of tno Federal Covernusut have helped to carry agri- | 

Men | 
cultural and industrial demonstration heycua the schools to | 
the homes and farms of the colorod rece. 

‘Much still remains to be dono in tho education of the 
Negro, particularly in tho Southorn States, Here soparato 
public schools aro maintained for Negro and whita children, 
and there is marked inequality in educational opportunitics. 

Negroes havo made valuablo contributio to the progress 
of civilization in general, particularly in the United States. 
ο Thoy have mado significant contributions both ag laborers and 


as artisans; end iu the Fields of music, iitorsturo, art, science, 


invention, cducation, and religion they have enriched the cul- 
vals D & 
2 
ture of the nation, | 
Some outstanding Negroes, past and prosent: Frederick 
Douglas, orator and statesmen; Phyllis Wheatley and Paul 
ϑ , P 
Lawrence Dunbar, poets; Benjamin Barnekor, Ernest E. Just, and 
George W. Carver, golentiects; Henzy Vanner, artist; J. Resaxrond 
Johnson and hnniel Devi, oonrosers; marjan Andorson ond 


Roland Hayes, singers; Panl Robeson, singer and dranatist; We 


` E. DuBois, writer; John Jope sad Mary MolLneod=-ðetikuno, cducators; 


Jed. 
Richard kerrison, dramatios; Bert Willians, comsdian; and Jesse 
Owens and Joe Louis, atnlezcs. 

Negroes made notable contributions both in civilisa liro 
and in the allied sarvices during. both World vers I and II. 

As a specific example of the Negro’s ability to achieve 
success, through education, ono may cite his struggle for re- 
cognition and place on tho Auerican stage. More than ono 
hundred years ago, Ira Aláridgo, a Negro, played tho role of 
Othello with Edmund Kean an Tero before Bnglish audiences, He 
won acclaim throughent Bariand, ard was to report 


not only in this rola, out also as tne Moor in Win: 


on the Continent. Eo bcouue en intimate friend οὗ Alexander 
Dumas, played befora- the Ning ο Sweden ena the King of Prussia, 
and achieved'a notable Sriurpa in St. Peotersburts 
A contury lator, anvther crest Negro actor, Faul Robeson, 
was also to achicvo a remarkable success ao Othello. 
Setween these two lanánmarks, more than e hundred years 
apart, lios the whole history of the Negro on the American Stage. 
The Minstrel show offered the first opportunities for 
the Negro in the theatro, and such plays as Uncle Tom's Cabin 
found a place for the Negro actors. Later, beginning around 


1890, the singing of spirituals and blues songs offered further 


Think liaenzino, February 1948, p. 26 
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Scope for Negro talcnt. But the introduction of tha Nezro oa 
the American stage, as an actor, bogan with Bort Williams as 
one of the cast of tho Zicnfiola Follies in 1910. Even thon 
Williams was typed as a conie actor. 
lt was in 1020, with tho prodieblon of 1: Erporor Jones 


by Lugeno O'Noil, that the Negro galnsá a foothold on the Legi- 
timate stage. As the Laüporor, Charles Gilpin was nesod one of 
the year's best actors. At about the sane tine, en all Negro 


show, Shuffle Alons, discovered another great talent, thet of 


Florence Miles, who starred lator in Dixie to Zrosüwny end in 


Blackbirds. Of hor a dramatic critic wrote: “Merely to watch 


- ^ yi 
her ο ο e is an esthetic plensure."' 


Furthor plays appeared, some all-Negre, sona with part- 


- 


Negro casts, such es All God's Onillun Cot Wines, In Abraham's 


Bosom, Lula Bolle and Forny 


A E # 


but with Groen Pastures, tho fantasy 
by Marc Connolly, the Negro had como into his cur on the stage, 
and in Richard B. Harrisen, who played the pert of "De Lawd", 


o 


* o 
the public saw one of the finest actors cf our tine. 
In other phases of tne stego, Negroos also rose to star- 
dom, Among dancers the names of several Negroes became famous 


=- Bill Robison, tap dancer oxtraordinary, and tho creator of 


Sinsa, p. 26 
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13 
the stairs dance; Joserhine Baker, νο achieved fene in Paris; 
and Katherine Dunhaa who sought in nor art tie true story of 
the Negro's evolution. 

The 1930's saw the rise of a native Negro Theatre, with 
plays written and produced by Negracs, largely under tho aegis 
of the Federal Theatre. 

Theatro goers have como to reslizo buai tio ogro has a 
"natural beauty of voice, a musicos acosa of rye, a plasti- 
city of poss and emotional zichness which cau not Do egualled,! 112 
This quotation may be an exaggeration conceruing tue Negro. It 
is true that many Negroes, with their dancing fect and mellow 
voices, are born entortainers.?? 

To appraise the meaning of the Negro's presence on the 
American stago, wo must remember that a native art grows only 
on native roots, Eooker V. Washinzton oveutod a storm when he 
first said "There is as much dignity in tilling a Σ-61ὰ as in 
writing a poen", but his neuning becomes clear when we see how 
the Negro has cast about hin and hes sousht to portray in his 


theatre what his life bas been and whet ha hopas it will oo, 


Think Marazine, Fobruary, 1948, p. 26 


lOconston's Pictured Znoyclopedia, Volume 10, p. 63 


CHARTER IIS 


FIRST NEGRO SETTLERS CAE INTO 


INDIANA IN 1820 


During the pericd 1420-1850 there were cstablished in 
Indiana from twelve to Fifteen well-defined settlements of free 
eed ds somo who had nevor been slaves.* They bougat their 
land directly from the National Government, clearcd the forests, 
built log cabins, fought the wild animals, and endurcd all the 
hardships of pioneer life. 

Free Negrocs cane to Indiana uring this period bocausc 
certain Southern States had passcd laws prohibiting free Negroes 
from living within their bordors; so a move had to be nnde. 

Many Quakers were moving westward about this time, so thoy 
invited the Negroes to join in their trex through tac wilderness, 

Today, in Viso County, ln Linton Township, in the Lost 
Creek settlement in Lost Crook Township, ia the Purnett sottile- 
ment in Otter Creek Tornenin, in tho uipgalanü agttleagnt in 
Harrison Township, and in tue city of Ferre knuto may bo ound 


descendents of these carly pioneers who, 13 some cases, still 


ge ' - a E we e ^ * i de + ER Por d na. η 
These Tirst gatilexs were Christians and law-abiding 


citizens. <All worked torcthor. In tine of need all stepped work 
g. 


linàianapolis Recorder, July 7, 1945, p. 13, Section 3. 
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and looked after the needy or the Gead 

In spite of the good citizenship record made by Negro 
pioneers in tho stato before 1850, the Negro question caue up 
for such debate in the Constitutional Convention whieh assembled 
at Indianapolis on October 7, 1650, and adjourned on Fobruary 
10, 1851." The only man ín the ccavention who was in favor of 
Negro suffrage was idiwerd R, May. ey νοῦς) by hiaself on his 
suffrage proposal. Tko otier 124 delegates voted against him. 

Tho subjoct cane up ext cn tno progosal va excludu 
Negroes from the State, As to this, sentinant varied more 
widely, but a decidcd majority of the Convention Favored cx- 
clusion, Tho line of majority arguaent was that the Negroes 
were a separate raco and could never bs analsamated nor admitted 
to citizenship; that the slave statos were sxcluding Treo Negroaa 
from their borders end tusrady Griving thes lato Free states; 
that if Indiana día aot, protect herzsclf site voulé be overzun by 
decrepit and worn-out Negrous; that free nesyvocs cugut to be 
sent to Africa and colonized in Liberia, where v.oy would be 
free, independent, and happy. Several delesatss oxpresssd their 
profound syupathy Tor the Negro, tut did not vant hin in indiana. 

Thero was one nan in the Convontion who socned to have 


boen awakened by the stand of Edward ¡lay on Negro suffrage, and 


2olis Jamison, liarold Moore, ane Governaent of Indiana, 
Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, Ill., 1936, p PASE 
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that was Schuyler Colfax. His remarks on suffrage wore woak 
and apologetic, but on tie subject he rose nearer to atatesnan- 
ship than hod any οὔποτ speaker of tiv Convention. 

Those are nis words: "Ye ask hero, we expost aero, no 
extension of their (Negro) privileges but wa ask you to treat 
then with humanity, and not to crush then ag you would vermin 
out of your sight. Sut if you will not do this, lot no man on 
this floor speak against the crueltios inflicted on tals race 


~ 


in tho Southern states, tho slave factories of the African 
Coast, or the horrors of the Middle Passage. Your mouths will 
be stopped, the utteranca of your eorúsiaaticn Oneskol, For by 
your own solemn and ¿deliberass acts you decelerate 
bruto by excluding him from the coumonest, the humblest privi- 
leges of human beings ο ο . the right to Live and to possess 
tho means of living purchased by the sweat of his toil."4 

We can seo tho results of these debates by reading ox- 
tracts from Articio XIII of tao Constitution ΟΣ lésk. 


Sec. l. No Negro or mulatto shall come into or scttio in 
the state after the adoption or this couctitution, 

S60. 122 MALES 552 
into the stato co 
section shall bo v 


state, shall bo fined in any sun act less than ten dollars, 
nor more than five hundred dollars. 


Indianapolis Recorder, Ope cit., p. 13, faction 3. 


Sv S nado With any ogro or mulatts coming 
^ 


: mii all parsons who shall employ such 
Negro or mulatto or othorwiss encourage him to remain in the 
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Sec. 3. All fines whieh nay bo collected for a violation 

of tho provisions of this artiolo or any law whica may horc- 
after bo passed, for the purpose of carrying the saao into 
exccution, shali be sot apart and appropriatod for tho 
colonization of such Necroes or mulattoes and their descond- 
ents, as may bo in the State at the adoption pf this 
Constitution, and may be willing to cnigrato. 


Article XIII of the Constitution of Indiana was ratified 
at tiia convention by a vote of $8,910 to 21,066 votes against it. 
This Negro exclusion section became a part of the Constitution 
of Indiana until sixtoen years after the Civil Ware In 1881 an 
anendment was edopted which removed the section of the Constitu- 


tion barring Negroes from entering Indiana.” 


¿Charles Kettleborough, Constitution Making in Indiana, 
Vol. 1, 1780-1851, pe 29h. 


20116 Jamison, Harold SoLo, aio Government cf Indiana, 
Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, Iil., 1936, p. he 


HAPTER IV 


HisToRY CY VIGO COUNT 


The County of Vivo vas created by an act of the Lopgisla- 


turo of the State of Indians, at a session convened at Corydon 
, 3 


in Harrison County, on the first Monday of December, 1817. The 
act was approved January 21, 1818, by Jonathon Jennings, first 


governor of the state after its admission into the Union. It 
extends from the southern linc of Township 10 to tho North line 
of Township 13, a distance of twenty-four niies north and south, 
and is bounded by Sullivan County on the south and Parke aad 


Vermillion on the north. its eastern bouncary for the south 


eighteen miles is in the rango line betwoen Range 7 and 8 west 


the boundary beginning at the south and going northward, is | 
the Wabash River for about twelve niles, at waiech point the 


line between the states of Indiana and Illinois crosses the 


Tabash, and thence northward along the line to the north line 
of Township 13. These lines.give Clay County, Indiana, as the 
eastern, and the State of Illinois as the western boundaries. 
Its width at the widest point, four miles north of the southern | 
boundary, is twenty miles, The middle portion is sixteon and 


the northern, oighteen miles in width. This gives an area of 


four hundred aná fourteon square miles and 264,960 acres. 


of the second principal meridian. For the remaining six miles, | 
| 


The County is divided into twelve civil townships, 


ten east and two west of tho Wabash. Those east of the 
Wabash are Nevins, Otter Creek, larrison, Lost Creek, Honey 
Creek, Riley, Prairieton, Prairie Creek, Linton, and Pierson; 


those west of the Wabash are Sugar Creok and Fayette, 


-* 
tt 


x il, Beckwith, History of Vico and Parke Counties, H. 
H. Hill and N. Iddings, Chicago, 1880, p. 7. 
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Lost Creek t$ownonip, as the nane implies. uovcived its 
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title from the creek of that none which flows tirsugh it. The 
Creek obtained its name on account of its spreading over the 
sand prairies on leaving this township and having no outlet to 
the river; it formed an extensive swamp which evaporated in the 
summer and rendered that neighborhood very unhealthful. Now, 
however, the creek is conducted to the river by a large Gitch, 
end the land over which it formerly spread, ond which was con- 
sidered. worthless, ls some of the best in the county. The 
southern portion of tho township is watercd by Little Honey Ἱ 
Creek, which flows across the southeast corner. The township 
is located on the eastern side of the county, and is bounded 
on the north by Nevins township, on the east by Clay County, 
on the south by Riley, and by Harrison township on the West. 
It consists of thirty-six sections of fine farming land, tho 
soil being a rich clay leum yielding unfailing crops of whaat, 
corn, and grass, and peculiarly well adapted to fruit. 


In tho early decades of the nineteenth century, Pree 


H. H. Beckwith, History of Viro and Parke Countics, 


E. 


iz 
H. H. Hill and N. Iddings, Chicago, 1880, p. 209. 
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Negroes in North Ceroiine founa life aluiosí unbesratle because 
of the restrictions imposed upon then by the stata and local 
governments; in fact they wero treated as outcaztso. 
those with a plionoering spirit to sees to Zreo thscalves from 
their oppressions ty ulierathisg to free soli, Suck vas the casa 
with’the carly settlers of Lost Creek. 

To find a haven for free Kegrocs on free soil, Bowen 


Roberts was sent by his peorio ia North Onsolina on a scouting 


expedition shertiy vetore i027, Ὡς pessa tirevsh “out. is now 
Lost Creek Township, Vigo County, Indiana, ane was very favorably 
impressed by it. Gn uis return, ae related the following: "Fat 
hogs are waning the forest with knives and forks sticking in 
their backs." 

The above account so impressed those who begano tuo first 
settlers of Lost Creok that they soon determined to migrate to 
tne land of promise, traveling by the slow moving covered wagon 
of that day. 

Those making up the caravaa leaving the land of oppression 
in North Carolina for that of promise in Vigo County, Indiana, 
were the following: the Roberts, the 5tewnris, tho Chavis, the 
Trevans, the Archers, and tho Andersons. George Anderson, Sr., 
and his sons, with tho oxception of Joráan, stopped in Tennessees 


[e 
The Jordan Andorsons continued the journoy to Lost Creek and be- 


2yohn Lyde, Tho Indiana Negro ilistory 
1938, p. 10. 
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came its first settlers. The other fanilies making up the 
caravan stopped in Orange County, Indiana, where they remained 
for three ycars before coming to Lest Crsex. 


Records in tite Vigo County Court Zousa veveel the fact 
La 


The land office rooords snow that Jeremiah Anderson cano 
to Vigo County in 1832, entored forty acres of land, paying 
government price. This was his start, and by industry, he was 
the owner at one time of 730 acres of as fine land as there was 
ín Lost Creek Township. Dixon Stewart, another farmer, cane 
to Vigo County in 1829 and through energy and economy, he be- 
came the owner of 900 acres of land, which he divided among 
his children, giving each of his sons 100 acres and to each of 
his daughters 75 acros. i 

The fírst child to bo boo un the settlement was Nathaniel 
Roberts, in 1832. The first victim of the grim reaper was Banni- 
ster, the son of Kenchen and Nancy Roberts. 

That these early pioneers were interested in the higher 
things of life and were progressive is shown by the fact thet 
a general meeting was hold and a school house was erected on 
the corner of the Stop 10 Road and the Fort Harrison as oarly 


as 1835. According to the records in the Vigo County Court 


House, the land on which this subscription school stood had 
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been donated by Kenchen aná Nancy Roberts. AS haŭ tine the 
stato of Indiana made no provisicns far the cduention of its 
Negro children. 

The first tenchers of this. subocoexittion nohool, which 
later becauc Distriot Number One οἱ ον vero Ano, Anderson 
and usan Smith, who had acquired enough οὗ the rudinente of 
an education to serve in that capacity, For some tine this log 
building vas also usc Jor the f£ntor2ononiírshionsl onuroh of 
whe settlemcit. 

Bishop Willisa Paul Guinn institutos the firsts colored 
Methodist Church here about 1340. In 1850, Lewis artis organi- 
zed tho Misslonary Baptist Church. 4A frano church was erected 
a fow years later. It was destroyed by fire in 1865, but was 
rebuilt the following yoar. 

Tno first cook stove and the first frame dwelling houso 
in the settlement wore the property of Willian Chandler. These 
sO awakened the curiosity of the early settlers that they came 
for many miles around to soe then. 

In 1873 the population increased in the northern part of 
Lost Creek Township and made it necossary to construct another 
school building in that section of the township, The site of 


District Number Two Senool on the Scott Burgen Road was donatcd 


by Joremiah Anderson, The first building vas made of logs. It 
was destroyed by Fico and was roplaced by a frame building. This 


schoo} had a large enrollment for many years; but in 1924 the 


enrollment became so small that it was consolidatod with 
District Number Three School. A few years later the building 
and ground were sold by the Lost Creek Township Trustee. 

In May 1876 one acre of land was purchased by the Lost 
Creek' Township, for the sum of twenty dollars, from Redding 
Roberts and his wife, Alvina Roberts. The building constructed 
on this site on the Stop 10 Road, one-half mile north of the 
Fort Harrison Roed, was a large one room frame school building, 
District Number Three Sohool. No record of who was the first 
teacher is available. It is known that until 1924, one teacher 
taught all oight grades. 

In 1924, when District Number Two School and District 
Number Three School were consolidated, another one room frame 
building was built and another toacher employed. In each build- 
ing four grades were taught. The enrollment of this school was 
greatly increased when the children from the Glenn Colored Home 
began attending in the fall of 1936. 

On Labor Day nicht in 1942, tho older ons of these schcol 
buildings burned. Pupils of grades seven and eight then started 
attending the Junior High School at the Glenn School, on the 
National Road, Route 40. The-pupils of grades four, Dive and 
six and their teacher, Mrs. Merle Shnopard, were given a olass- 


room in the grade building at the Cleun zonooi. “ie pupils 
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were transported br bus, “rales ona, two, and throo with their 
teacher, irs., Deuloh Edwaris, and later, Mrs. Lucille Redmon, 
had school in the remaining vuiláing of District Number Three 
School. 


P l POr grades wer cup ig cx reom in tuo Glenn 
While the upper grades were occupying com in the Glen 


School, the Lost Creek Township “rustez, Gail B. Koskin, and tho 


Advisory Board meved a yesoans school calici “Die uioexory Grove 


School," located. st Sep $ lead. snd alar id caos vor tae 


X 1 4 de 


District Nuaber Znroe tobool sito ami remisicó it. 

On Sunday, iecember 5, 1945, a progran zarxing the open- 
ing of this school was hoi. la keoníag with tredition there 
is always a Closing; Day Program and a Last Day of School Dinner 
at the sohool. The present teachers ere Miss Geneva Hoss and 


Mrs. lierle Shepard, 


MT 
H 
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ἘΞ τη AAT Ctt 
LISTON TOSNSILLP 


Linton tovnchip is situated in the south center of Vigo 
County and is composed of what was formerly part of Piorson 
and Prairie Creek township. It was orgenized in 1941, receiv- 
ing its name from ono of the early settlers, It contains 
thirty-six sections of somo fine faraíne land, and produces 


large crops of wheat and corn. Prairie Creok and its tribu- 


taries flow through the north-western portion, and several 


ΠΤ; 
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mall streams in the south end cast, furnishing plonty of water 
for cattle, sheep, aná hogs, large numbers of wiich aro saiscd, 


Bright Thomas, a colored man, an carly settler and nature 


al mechanic, orectod a wator-powor nill, to which tho pioneers 


| fron d E and near used to como to have tioir corn round.” 

| “Two Negro schools woro once located in Linton township. 

| The first school was a subscription school., Thomas A. Menuol 
| | donated one-half acre of lund for tais school cito, which was 

| located in what was known as the Allen settleuaent. A white man 
; 
|] was employed as tho first teacher, as thore were no colored 
i teachers availeble. “he old xXcGuffy Zelectic Gories of rosdors 


were used. Later this school becana District Nurbuz Cen Sohool. 


hd 
2 
n to 


William A. Manuel was one of the tsaobors. 
A few miles south of Sistrist duuber Born 952501 ven 


another school for Negro children. Taig scicol was located in ' 


i! 
f A "P ED. » DI . . 
$ mr what was known as tho Undervood settlement. Tio school site of 
$ 1 
| ono acre of land was donated by Brinkley Russell. The first 
| 4 
| teacher of this school, which is bolioved to nave been called 
} 2 


District Nucber leven School, was Wesley Stewart, a graduate 
| of the Indiana Stats Teachers College 


These two schools were closed nany years ago, ani the 
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?Intorvicu with Williaa A. haseeal, Terre Haute, Indiana, 
October 19, 1947. 
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land on which they wore located has been purchased by those 


owning the adjoining faras, 


HEL 
OTTER CREEK TOV NOniP 


` Otter Crock township occupies the middle of the northern 
tier of townships of Vigo County, and is bounded, west, east, 
and south by the townships of Fayette, Nevins, Lost Creek and 
Harrison, respectively, and by Parke County on the north. Fron 
Fayette to.nship it is soparated by the Wabash, which washes 
the whole western side. The township is furnished water by 
Otter Creek (frou which the township takes itg namo) which flows 
from the oast to ino wost side in an irrcgular, though generally 
westerly, direction. This Creck in the northern part of tho 
township furnishes fino water for stock anā affords a good 


drainaco for the sections through which it flows. In former 
«2 


tines Otter Creek afforded water power τοσο to run a nill 
and dipodiror y of considerable dimensions με ο αμα Cr yan in 


the early days, was cunsiderca almost as oe£aonvial to the comfort 


of the community as the mill, Indeed, the pioneer, in somo 


"3 


instances, felt that while tho noming block ang the rifle night 
supply him with eatables, the moro complex contrivances of the 
distillery woro nocoszary to supply him with the choorful 


beverage essontial to the keeping eway of aguo aua the counter- 


| 
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| 
$ acting of tho bitos of ratiicsiakce. 
f 
|] The first ¡egro school in Otter Creek wes a log structura 
$ 
| located on tho Porry Tylor Hood. Tho date of the construotion 
| of this building and the name of the first toacher was not 


available, It is believed that tuo land was donated by ono of 
the NoEro pioncors. 

The second school, wiich was built after the unsato 
condition of the first made it necessary, was located where tho 
Ruffin Stewart Cemetery is now located. This builcing burned, 


and was ropleced by another log building one-half mile east, in 


Ky 
cr 


1673. This sito for School District Xusbor Bight vas tho gif 
of Lenus A. Burnett. 


in 1909 this school was destroyed by Tire sani a frame 
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building was built in 1910. Because of the large iacrease in 
enrollment, a second frame viilding ves built in 1931 aná 
another teacher eaploycd. Τὰ 1937 the enrollaent of this 
school began to decrease and only one teacher was eaployod, 


For soveral years this school continued to operate with a small 


pupils were transported to tie Otter Creek Grade School at 

North Terre Haute., Mrs. Juno Love, who was a teacher at District 
Nunaber Eight School at that tine, found employment in the 
Glenentary grades in Cravfordsville, Indiana. 


la, H. Bockwith, History of Viro and Parke Counties, le 


H. Hill end N. Iddings, Chicago, 1850, pe 49% 


enrollment, and finally in 1943 16 was ciscontinued and tho 
I 
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HARRISON TOYS SUIP 


Marrison township, 5ο called becausa it inoluded Jerri- 
son prairie within its limits, eubraocs ali that territory in 
Vigo county lying east of the Wabash river, bounded on the 
north by Otter Crook township, on the south by Honey Creek bown- 
ship, and on tne east by Lost Creek township. 

The Highland School, located in Harrison township, held 
its first classes in an οἷς Eaptiss Church ny Yilrbeonta and 


one-half street ani Carl Jvenuo ia 1399, with Zias Leora 
Anderson as the first teaciier. Mor stay wes briet. In the 
spring of 1900, Miss Anderson, while on a bicycle playing with 
her pupils, lost her balance aud roceived sn injury which ra- 
sulted in her death, The unexpired teaching term of Miss 
Anderson was taught by Peter Hamilton. 

In 1902, a one room school was built at Fourteenth and 
one-half and Carl Avenue. “als enrvod tne comaiunity until in- 
creasing enrollment nade 1% necessary to sdd anotier room end 
teacher. Miss lan Harris was elected to teach tao primary 
division. She served until 1917 when sno rosiznned to go into 
the city school systema. Tha following teachers taught in the 
order named: iiss Edna L., idwards, 1917-1918; iiiss iyrtle 


Smith, 1918-1919. 
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ith the resicnation of Miss ¿iyrtle Smith, came Miss 
Pearl Johnson, who taught the primary crades and served tho 
community for fourteen years until ner deals in 1723. 


4 sáb 


Since the deaths of Petor ;iacilton und nica ioari Johnson, 


the following teachors have tried to carry on tae ideals of those 
who hàvo gone on: Robert Jones, wio suceecced Pever Hanilton, 
and Mrs. Nila Pettiford Manugl, who succeeded tiies Jonnson, 
Robert Jones introduced basketball into tho iignland 
School in 1933. When ho resicnod at the ciosa of tho first 


semester in 1934, Marvin Sholton was slected to Fill out vie 


school yoar. irs. Nila Povtiford uongol and Mervin Le Snelton 


" 
` n 9 A de 
are teaching at this scnool at tue present 9411369, 


lila Pettiford Menvel, Zichlnnü 81 1ος] 
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east bank of the wabasa river in Vigo Courty, on a Ligh, lovel 
plateau about fifty feet above the river surface. Its nodo is 
derived from tho frénch, "UVerpo", land, and "haute", his 
Signifying "high land". This nane was bestowed by the carly 
explorers, not so much on account of its elevation above the 
surrounding country, as from the fact that this is the only 
high ground approaching the river for a distance of several 
miles. For this reason tho first voyageurs, in uscending the 
Wabash and perceiving tho bold outline of tho bank, named it 
"Terre Haute", It was laid out and platted ia tho fall of 1316, 
by the "Terre Haute Land Company", 2 

Terre Haute is now the County seat of Vigo County and is 
famous for historic Fort Harrison. ‘the scene of the state song, 
"On the Banks of the Wabash," is near this oity. Paul Dressor, 
its author, was born and reared here, The medest house ia which 
he was born still stands on tha bank of ths river which he loved 
so well. 

The first Negro to soo this “high ground" was a servant 


of -Goneral Harrison, who built the fort that bears nis namo just 


LI. H. Beckwith, History of Viro nci Paris Counties, He 
ii, Hill and X, Iddings, Cuicago 1650, p. 29. 
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north of "erro iuto, in 151}. 
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According to the census of 1320, oleven Xegross then 

sided in Terre autos Records neither tell us wnonee noz why 
they came. Ons of tho first Nerroes to livo hera οι αμ, 
was Arastead Stewart, who came carly in 1915 in company with 
Daniel Durham, a Quaker from North Carolina. Durham purchased 
from the Federal Government the tract of land south of the city 
on which the Terre Haute Federal Prison now stands end cstablisnod 
his home thore, Young Stewart i no his indontureé servant, as 
was the custom at that time. At a later date, Durham returned 
to his native state and brought other Negrovs with him to the 
coumunity. Twenty-two years later, John and Thomas Durham, soas 


of Daniel Durham, executed free papers for Arustond Stewart, 


thus giving him all tha rrivilores of froe persons. He marricd 


and reercd a large fanily. Heny of nis descendants still Live 


in this and in otner communities. Other early scttlers of this 


2 


community were Mrs. Sylvia Artis and hor sons, John and ison. 
They arrived here from Peyetteville, North Curolína, early in 
1632 Mr. Artis, hor Ructand, wes prevented from accoapanying 
his family to this city because he was yet a slave while his 
wife and two children were freo., As a protection arainst boing 
sold into bondage, she and ner children brought inoelz highly 
treasured "free papers” with then, 


A 


By the ycar 1836 the Nesro population of this city had 


| 
| 
| 
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inoreascd to forty-scvon. Of theso, twenty-five were wale. 
Since exencipatíion, tho Negro population of this city has 


steadily increased until it reacied 5,000 In 1910.7 


lyonn Lyda, Tho Indiana erro uistozy fullotin, January, 
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CHAFTER VII 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ZDUCATION IN TERES HAUTE, INDIANA 


The law of the state of Indiana vas aicnded on tho 13th 
of slay, 1669, so as to require the ostablishuent of separate 
schoóls for colorcá children, wherein tuition should bo without 
charge and equally open to all. Previous νο tai tine, it nad 
been necessary for the colored people, if they reseived any 
educational advantages, to secure the sano through private 
schools established aná aaintained at their ovn expense. This 
arrangement practically left the colored children of the stata 
without ESL ds 

In accordance with ihe provisions of tie now Law, 
trustees directed tie Superintendent of sonools, August 7, 1869, 
"to examine and sag whore a Guiltable place coula be had Yor hold- 


^ 


ing the colored school." Tha salary of the teachers was fixed 


=> 


at the sane meeting at 250 per month. On the 3012 of August 
the A. M. E. Church, XoóateG at what tine cn South Pirst ¿irecó, 
, 


was rented at 515 per nont: for tha use οὐ tus s¢u00l and 


Ες 


Zecheriah Anderson was chosen to bo tae firsts teacher. The 


school opened along with those of the remainder of the city on 


L ' 
ΜΠΕ pose Police @chaol Education da Serre naute, 


Indiana, Ono liundred Years of History, Volk 27-p3 212-29 
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enrolled, and throughout the 
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Sopteuber, 1869. 


of 77 was maintaincd, 


session an average 
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During the year 116 pupils wora 


dally attendance 


Tio pupils wera graded as closoly as was 


possible in tho crowded quarters, and with but one teachor to 


hear all tho classes. 


0 


The resu 
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have beon under the círounstancos. 


education for their childron 


passed 


the work snd complimentary to 


was employed by the board, 


from tno main building, was 


So well plesscá wcro tio parcnvs wich tuis first 


resolutions 


At the beginning 


highly commendatory oi 


of tho 


tion, thus greatly improvinn ta 


Toward tne 


clos 


e oz this 


secu 
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the trusieces 


second year 
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removed to the Ninth District building loo 


Strects, 
action was taken by the boird uxeor 


coneral remonstrauce on ths 


borhood 


schools being much crowded, 
for in rented proporty on the corner of 
during the next three years. 


trustees erected the Twelfth District 


« This building was never well filled; 


whero 4% rangi 


nod unti 


part P 


the colored 
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vero as satisfactory as could 
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school was 
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end the white 
pupils were provided 
wilson Streets 
At tne end of this time, the 


School on the corner of 
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Second and Cravforà Streets, 


In tno moantiao tie colored school in the south part of 


~ 


the city, known at first as tac Tenth District was organized, 
and was first taught in a spare roon of the #ighth District 
building at 17th and Franklin Streets. <Afier tuo years this 
schoél was moved into other accomodations near by, and continucó 
therein until tas trustees could surcnaso a lot and orsuct the 
Tenth District house, on tha corner of Thirteenth ani Gne-halt 
and Dean Stpeuts. μίας scol was 18 σπα of whites taechoers 
a few years. 

The Fourtoontiü Distriot was orgoninz;od in tae northeast 
part of the oity in the fall of 1885, and occupied a leased 
room on North Fourteenth Street in the 100 blocs until in 18895, 
when a new house was built expressly Yor the use of the colored 


children on tne corner of Sixteenth end Ela ο ορ ο ὃν 


SUBZCRILCTION ZCZOU0L 


The first schcol for Negroes to bo conducted in the city 
of Terre Haute was the one taught by nov. iiiren Revels in the 
basement of the Allen Chapsi Church, of unicn ne vas the Sounder 
and pastor for a time. This was a subscription school. Parents 


paid twenty-five cents per woek for cach pupil. For pecuniary 


reasons, only tne oldest children of the large fasilies that 
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thon existed wore sont to school. Aftor a tine, the Rev. nx. 
Revels loft tnis section of the country. Hə lator elitered 
politics in the state of Mississippi and finally became a member 
of the Unitod States Senate, during the Reconstruction ¿rue 

Miss Mary John, who succecdcd hin us teacher, sorved success- 


fully in that capacity for a number of years. 


eS οπου 


| 
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DUNBAR SCHOOL 

In 1869 the City of Perro iiaute established a free school 
| 
| for Negro children and eaployed i. Za X. Anderson and Miss Anna 
Í Porry as its teachers. “ais school was located on South First 
| Street between Oak and Crawford streoss, end was opened to 
| colored pupils living in all parts of the cliy end county. 
| Joseph Jackson, Mrs. Bana Duffy end Σ le Anderson were 22008 
| tho first to attend tuis school. When it later, in 1888, be- 
| cane the Paul Lawrence Lunbar Sehool, Fred Blake became its 
| 
| first principal. Oscar Haonà, the second principal, served 
| for two years and resigned. He vont to Reno, Nevada, wiera ho 
| worked for forty years in the City \.cather Buroau, While 
i 


Charles T. Hyto was serving as the third principal of this school, 


Li John Lyda, “ha Indiana Logro History Bulletin, January, 


19th. 
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in 1926, it was consolidated with the presene Booker T. Washing- 


2 
ton School. 


E DI vv rin ns 
BOOKER T, WASHINGTON SCHOOL 


The settling of the North Carolina Colony in the south- 


cast part of the city of Terre Haute in 1660, and tre coming 


of a number of families from other scotions of our country to 


T 


_the same part of the city to make their hone during the next fow 


years, oauscd a great increase in tha Negro sckool population 
in that community. “o prevido cuucationel cpsoriunities for 
then, tho city opened a second schocl for Negro children at 
Thirteenth and Onc-half end Dean Streets in lSS4. It was named 
the Tenth District School. It is sow tno Booker T, Washington 
School which is located at Thirteenth and Cruft Streots. 
fhe first teachers wore the Missss Rediford and Ward, 

two young white women,  Aftor one year, they were succeeded by 
three Negro teachers: John Lewis, Cassius Stokes, and Miss 
Adorah L. Knight. John Sins was the first principal of this 
school. Succoeding him as principals came iiss Adorah Knight, 


Wesley Stowart, Charlos T, Hybe, and the present principal, 


Allen Parks. 


. This school was first noucé the Fourteenth District School, b 


29 
Since its borinniíng the Booker T. Wasaingtcn School has 
continued to grow until it is now the largest elementary sohool 


for Negro pupils in Terro 81559. 


LINCOLN ZCii20L 


Lincoln School was organized by srnest Meyveek in 186 


It occupicd quarters on North Fourteenth Street in the 100 hisck. 


de 
u 
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later this nane wus changed to ους Liegola “ehori. Aftor a few 
years ¿rneat ᾠᾖούσους resigned nis position az the teacher of 
that school to aecopt a mora desirable ons in the 20nools of 
Louisville, Kentucky, where he hes made an oubstarniloz record 
as an educator, Joseph Jecicon succeeded hin and served with 
notable : success, both as principal of the Lincoln School and 
as the civic leader of that district, until his death a fow years 
AEOe 

Morton Lewis, tho teixd principal, served οσο 1918 to 
1946. He had been princi pal or à school ia Frankiin, Indiana, 
and had taught two years in tuo District Nusber Two School in 
Lost Creek Towisniíp. 

During World War I, many Nesrocs from the Couch moved 


north, and Lincoln Schocl had on enrollment of between 330 and 


` 


350 pupils. Morton Lewis was tio Scout Y 
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Boy Scouts, tho first orgenized Negro Boy Scout Troop in the 


tT 


Niddlewest. Ho also orcenized the Lincoln and Vasbicgton Scioall 


Band, the first cgro Senecl Band in Terro iaute., He retired 
in 1946 and was succeeded by Mrs. Edith Bighan, who is the prosont 
principal at tho Lincoln School. 
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It nas bocon tho aim of theseglesro schools in 


to cultivate in the pundis qualiti 
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Vizo County 


us nuíci vill wate for social 


co-operation, ead vinicu will do auch to prepare thom Tor the 


duties and responsibilities, as 
citizenship. 

Many of the pupils who have 
have graduated from one of the six 
County which have iicoro stucen 
to tho principals of Carcicid, Ge 
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Negro graduates. 
λααξος was 
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of this thesis visited Garfield and Gerstmeyer High 
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ates’ pictures, Tho following pag 
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records examined by the author of 


well as for the 
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GARFIELD ται. SCUUOL 
1913 - 1945 
Years LOYS Carle oval 
das PE 6 ο Q 
191) 0 1 b 
1915 0 0 0 
1916 7 Ὁ 2 
1917 C E dy 
1918 ( Ό ο 
1919 C 3 3 
1920 2 2 À 
1921 1 IA ἐν 
1922 0 δ, 4 
1923 0 O 0 
1924 ο l al 
1925 1 0 i 
1926 0 Dm l 
1927 3i 0 x 
19298 0 0 0 
1929 ii 0 de 
1930 1 2 2 
1931 0 Js l 
1932 0 il i 
1933 0 ο 0 
1934 0 0 O 
1935 0 Ὁ ο 
1936 0 Q 0 
1937 2 2 ἐν 
1928 h 0 m 
1939 0 5 5 
1940 0 0 O 
1941 0 0 0 
1942 ο El l 
i 1943 0 0 O 
1944 5 0 2 
1945 1 3. 2 
1946 0 ο Q 
1947 3 2 9 
| 1948 - - e 
| Total 20 35 52 
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GERSI SYR HICH SCHOOL 


1930 = 1948 


Years Boys Girls Total 
1930 l l 2 
1931 3 0 J 
1932 0 L m 
1933 l 0 1 
1934 0 l, h 
1032 0 0 0 
1936 0 l 1 
1937 3 l h 
1938 1 X 2 
1939 2 i 3 
1940 2 2 4 
1941 3 0 3 
19542 (0) 1 T 
1943 0 2 2 
i9LL 0 2 2 
1945 l 4, 5 
1946 h l 8 
1947 0 h 4 
1948 0 3 2 
Total 21 35 56 
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GLEN] KICH ZOLCOL 


Years Boys Girls Total 
19213 O 6 G 
1914 1 D i 
1915 i ch 2 
1916 G 7 2 
191 pe Ώ 
1918 t o ο 
1919 t dE i. 
1920 ü E G 
i921 G D Q 
1922 9) 5 J 
1923 à. i 2 
1924 Ό 0 Q 
1925 0 0 0 
1926 Q Ji 2 
1927 0 le 1 
1928 i 2 A 2 
1929 i l 2 
1930 0 8 Ώ 
1931 C at 1 
1932 A d 2 
1933 i Q i 
1934 A yA 2 
1935 i 0 y 
1936 x 0 i 
1037 Q 6 Ç 
1938 A 4 b 
1939 © Q Ό 
1940 0 2 2 
1941 a tn 5 
1942 1 3 à. 
1943 Ü ο ῶ 
1944 di 3 n 
1945 l, 0 h 
1946 l 0 Hu 
1947 0 3 3 
1948 l 3 h 


Total 19 40 59 
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Y 32 = 1955 
Years Boya Girls Total 
: —A AR ο ο ο ο AE A An 

1932 5 a 9 
1933 4 6 10 
1934 5 10 15 
1935 2 7 9 
1936 3 3 3155. 
1937 3 5 7 
1938 4 9 13 
1939 6 2 8 
1940 2 6 8 
1941 3 6 9 
1942 5 T 12 
1943 $ 6 14 
LILA 2 13 15 
1945 3 3 6 
1946 E A D 

i 

lid 6 10 16 
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Some of tne students who nave finished the various high 


schools of Vigo County, have graduated from the various colleges 
Indiana end other states, end nave becera antstanding 


r 


sre? Evangeline Harrin merriventacr, author of fPtoriss ror wittli 


Tots Zote; Jane Dabney &£nackleford, cuihor of fhe ο πάτε Story of 


tho Nerro, and, y Euppy Daves JoLn 5. Ly@a, antior of Tho 


Indiana Negro History Bulletin; Cassius Lean0nà, Ha A. Porry, 


Harvey Walden and Nicholas Hood, ministers; Sudoiph V. Ronder, 
composer of sacred music; Harriet E, Hauxon, Le Hendricks, 
Betty Cotton, musicians; Clarence McAfec and Marvin Shelton, 
vocalists; Warren Anücrsoü and Charhes 5L. Rochello, members of 
the Indiana State board of Eduction; Aucustus Leas, supervisor 


t 


in the Terre laute Posial turvies; winston donco and Richard 


Winston, pharmacist; Willa 5. Grown, aviotrix; Oscar Hanuond, 
moterologist; Mary Stewart, sown dosigner; Lewis Anderson, 
dentist; Edward L. Wilkersou, physician. 

The largest percentage of tis colloze graduates have 
entered the profession of teaching, where thoy have rendered 
noteworthy service to the Negro race and to the nation: Allen 
Parks, Principal of Washington School, Terre iauto, Indiana; 
William Sylvester iiolland, Principal of Jack Yates iligh School, 
Houston, Texas; Edith Hodge Binghai, Principal of Lincoln School, 


Terre Haute, Indiana; Wesloy J. Lyda, Head of tne Jepartaent of 


Education, Morgan State College, Baltimore, iaryland; Nila Petti- 


» 
- 
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| 49 
ford Manuel, Principal of Highland School, Terre Haute, Indiana; 
Martín D. Jenkins, Profossor et Howard University. 
| Teachers: Myrtle Smith, Maries Kennedy Chandler, Edna 
| Edwards, Leora Edwards, Sylvester idwarás, Ulva Martin Snith, 

iilda Alexander, Ina Alexander, Joscphine Evans, Julia Bullard 


Shade, Katherine Sims Jones, Diocletian McClure, Ima Waugh 


Vanderson, Beulah Ross Edwards, Lucille Winston Redmon, Geneva 


Ross, Charlotte Tyler heyers, Unis Lewis, Gladys Hood Buffin, 


-- 


Lottíe Offett Robinson, Tomay Walcon, iiyrtlo Anderson, and 


Thelma Lyda. 
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¡Does Lincoln School Need lis Name Changed? » 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


oO 
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i When Lincoln School was buill in 1921 it was gi ven its name for obvious reasons—to honor the Presi-| 
dent of the United States, Abraham Lincoln, who was responsible for the Emancipation Proclamation; 
which eventually freed the slaves after the Civil War, and because the school was intended for the colored: 


children of Terre Haute. 


In its 38 years of existence it has proved to be a very well-built school and has rever been used to 
capacity. In later years the entire upper floor has been unused, serving only about 90 children, a very 


small enrollment. 


¡the extensive rejuvenating pro- 
gram under the able guidance of 
| Miss Juliet Peddle, school archi- 
tect, Lincoln School will compare 
ὶ favorebly with 
the newest and 
best schools in 
i this city. 

The commit- 
tee which has 
been given the 
task of decid- 


name for the 
school will 
have a difficult 
time pleasinz 
; everyone, There are those who 
feel that the name should remain 
as is (and I am one of this group). 
Even our automobile license plates 
i proclaim that it is Lincoln year. 
: Many have told me that they fecl 
Terre Haute would be out of sten 
y with the times if they took Lin- 
| coln's name from one of our public 
i schools, particularly in the year 
Uwe celebrate the sesquicentennial 
! anniversary of his birth, 1809-1959. 
! The committee certainly could not 
, substitute another president's 
name for Lincoln's, nor any other 
famous personage of national im- 
ı portance, 
|! Several people have been jok- 
ingly calling the school the “Mc- 
Lincoln" since it will combine the 
old McKeen with the Lincoln dis- 
trict. Some believe it should be re- 
named McKeen. 


| Dorothy J. Clark 
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Now that segregated schools have been outlawed by the Supreme Court decision of 1954, it was de- 
cided to remodel and redecorate the Lincoln School so that it could be used by all the children in that | 
| school district. Upon completion of | - 


| == 


citizens made in 1835 lists Ben- 
jamin Hayes, so we know he was 
here before that time. The 1858 
list of private schools included: 
Old Seminary School, Sixth street 
between Mulberry and Eagle; Fe- 
male School, Mrs. Holmes, teach- 
er; Classical High School, Moses 
Scule, teacher; Male and Female 
School, Miss Heisey teacher: Male 
and Female Shool, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hayes, teachers: school, corner 
of Market and Oak streets: Eng- 
lish and German school, conducted 
by Germans; Male and Female 
School (Siblevtown), Miss Trow- 
bridge. teacher, and the new 
schoolhouse which had just been 
erected on the corner of Fourth 
and Mulberry streets. 


Another source tells us “that 


Suggests Hayes. 


Tí the name of the present Lin- 
coln School MUST be changed, I 
can think of one that would be 
most fitting. Our two newest city 
chools have been named for a new 
wealion—Meadows School—and for 
a modern-day teacher. the late 
Blanche E. Fuqua. Going back in 
our city's school history the name 
of Benjamin Hayes, betler known 
as "Uncle Benny" or "Benny" 
Hayes, is given frequent mention. 
He was one of our earliest teach- 
ers, coming here from New Eng- 
land with his wife who was also 
a school teacher, at an early date 
though the exact year is not 


School teaching was not, as with | An 
,0 many others, a stepping-stone | William Woods Parsons, who 
supposed to be | later became the eminent presi- 
better; but it was his life work. dent of Indiana State Normal, 
Condit stricd in his county history | went to school to “Uncle Benny." 


that ‘it would be interesting to Mr. Hayes taught at different 
‘know how many of the old resi. times in — the Congregational 
dents could say: ‘I went to school; Church basement, in the brick 
to Benny Hayes.'" Some of these | schoolhouse, on North Third 


peonle could add: “when he taught |street, on the corner of Third and 
in the County Seminary," others, {Oak streets, in a white frame 
“when he taught in the white frame 'house on the northwest corner of 
school house on the northwest|Sixth and Cherry streets, and fi- 
corner of Sixth and Cherry | nally in the front part of his cwn 
streets,” while still others, “when home on Eagle street. He was a 
conscienlious votary of the rcd for 
the government of the child, and 
τ _ he stcully maintained that disci- 

he taught in the basement of the|pline was “all important.” 
Congregational Church.” In June of 1353 the Indiana State 
Stern Disciplinarian. Legislature passed an act to form 
Mr. Hayes’ dictum was: “A hoy à system of free public schools. 
must so through the arithmetic Benjamin Hayes was one of the 
three times, and do every sum. oe- first teachers clected at the hand- 
fore he can he said to know how soma salary of $125 per quarter. At 
lo cinher." He wes net a man of | {hat time there were 1.324 children 
line finish, but of strength. pos- οἱ school age within our cily limits. 
sessing a sturdy character, a man cV. William Stevenson, who 
of grcat moral worth. lived in Vigo county from 1836 to 
Noble's census of Terre Haute's 157, returned to visit in 1892 and 
his memories were written in the 
Gazette: ". . . the educational in- 
{crests of the youth of the village 
were committed to Benjamin 
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Hayes. Charles T. Noble had taught! 
years before but had retired, and. 
Uncle Benny, as he was called, had 
undisputed sway. His schoolhouse 
stood scmewhere near where the, 
Congregational Church stands. | 
Though a teacher of the old regime, 
he possessed some of the elements 
of a successful teacher in any 
eye . «το 
George A. Scott, local attorney, 
entered grade school in February, : 
1870, at the Normal School. He re- 
members seeing Benny Hayes on 
duty in the yard of his private 
School across the street from the 
Normal School yard. The boys of 
the two schools were forbidden to 
play together, and the switch in 
Haycs' hand served as a reminder. 
Mr. Scctt is probably the only local 
resident who has seen the pioneer ; 
teacher Benjamin Hayes. 
Buried Herc. 


When age began to overtake Mr. 
Hayes, and teaching began to 
overtax his strength, hc moved to 
his son's home at Normal, Illinois, |, 
where he died Dec. 16, 1881. As 
was most fitting, his body wasj 
brought back to Terre Haute for Ἰ 
burial in Woodlawn Cemetery. By : 
consulting my plat maps I was 
able to locate his grave location, 
but there is no marker for him. 
His portrait hangs in the local 
museum. 

Are there any descendants of 
Benjamin Hayes who can tell me, 
about him, his wife, his children? : 
I know of only one son, George | 
Warren Hayes, who was born here 
in 1838. If anyone has any other 
information about this native son 
please get in touch with me. 

Fd also like ιο hear from my 
readers about the naming of the 
Lincoln School It would be in- 
teresting to know what the major-; 
ity of Terre Haule's citizens think; 
about (his subject. Write to me zx 
2120 North Tenth streel, or writeg 
any member of the naming com-! 
mittce. 
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¡Tn Vigo county as early as 1835 
the Negro residents built a com: 
bination school and meeting 
house on land in Lost Creek 


Vi 


History of Terre Haute's Negro Schools V 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


able place could be had for holding the Negro school" It was interesting to note that at that timet 
city school teachers were receiving salaries set at $50 per month.», 1 

On August 30, 1869, the AME Church, located on South First street, was rented for $15 per 
month for use as a school. Zach M. Anderson w as chosen as the first teacher. The school opened 


ο τά 


Our Indiana state laws were amended May 13, 1869, to require the establishment of* 
schools for Negro children wherein tuition should be without charge and equally open to alt? Local: 
school trustees appointed the superintendent on August 7, 1869, "to examine and see where a suit-! 


t 


September 6, 1869, with 16 pupils. Terre Haute had complied with the new state lawe 


where it re-| 
mained until 
the summer 
of 1885. At 
that time the 
trustees erect- 
ed the Twelfth 
District schooi 
house on the 
corner of Sec- 
ond and Craw- 
‘Dorothy J. Clark ford streets. 

In the meantime a Negro 
“«ᾳποοὶ in the southeast part of 
the city known as the Tenth 
District was organized and first 
taught in a spare room of the 
Eighth District located at Seven- 
teenth and Franklin streets, now 
known as Montrose School. After 
two years the Tenth District 
school was removed to the corner 
of Thirteenth and One-half and 
Dean streets. 


The Fourteenth District school 
was organized in the northeast 
part of the city in the fall of 1885 
and occupied leased rooms on 
North ` Fourteenth street until 
1889 when a new schoolhouse 
intended expressly for the use of 
Negro people was built on the 
corner of Sixteenth and Elm 
streets. 

Seek New Building. 


Morton A. Lewis, retired prin- 
cipal of Lincoln School, informed 
me that as far back as 1916 the 
name “Lincoln” was seriously 
considerta tor” the Fourteenth 
District school. At the same 
time the Parent-Teachers group 
launched a vigorous campaign for 
a new building inspired by the 
school’s first principal, Joseph 
Jackson, who felt that due to the 
school city officials’ great lack 
of interest in the project, he 
probably would not live to see the 
new. building. His fears were 
justified, for he died in 1919 be- 
fore the school was finished in 
1921. 

Mr. Lewis succeeded Mr. Jack- 
son and, in his own words, “im- 
mediately took the bull by the 
horns" by writing a letter to the 


school board describing the mis- | Miss Blanche E. Fuqua, 


erable condition . of. the Four- 
teenth District School, "the 
dilapidation of the structure, its 
too-near outbuildings in an ad- 
vanced state of unsanitary decay, 
etc." 

After Mr. Jackson had asked 
repeatedly for the installation of 
running water, the board at last 
agreed to pipe water to the 
building if Mr. Jackson would 
take over from there. It was a 
proud day when Principal Jack- 
son finished his “plumbing” con- 
sisting mainly of a "drinking 
fountain" made of a gas jet and 
a tin bucket to catch the over- 
flow.. The outdoor pump was 
left intact "just in case." 

Mr. Lewis talked the situation 
over with School Supt. James 
Tilley, who had succeeded Chas. 
J. Waits, and learned that the 
board would consent to a remod- 
eling job but not a new school 
building. 

He next took the problem to 
State Supt. Hines and Asst. Supt. 
Hubbard im Indianapolis. They 
assured him of definite action to 
be taken immediately. After 
pressure from the state level, the 
local school board announced a 
few weeks later that Architect 
Miller would draw the plans for 
the new Lincoln school which 
would be ready for occupancy by 
September, 1922. Over 300 pupils 
from the far-flung Lincoln dis- 
triet were enrolled. 

Over the years there have been 
four principals. Those still 
living are Ernest Meyzeck, the 
first principal; Morton A. Lewis, 
the third, and Edith Bigham, the 
fourth. 

Scout Project. 

Under Mr. Lewis' direction, 
Lincoln Scout Troop No. 11 built 
a rock garden with an inset 
marble slab bearing Mr. Mey- 
zeck's motto  inscribed — "We 
Lead. Let Those Who Can Fol- 
low." 

At the instigation of the late 


In April, 1871, this school was moved to the Ninth District building, 503 South Third street, 


a bronze: 
plaque was set in the wall at the 
top landing of the front entrance 


stairway honoring Mr. Lewis. His 
letter was one of several I re- 


ceived expressing the opinion’. 


that the school’s name should re- 
main "Lincoln." 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Bishop, of 


"Township donated by 


! ncy Roberts. 
separate A E Abel Anderson 
and Aaron Smith. Another Negro 
pioneer donated land for a school 
lin Otter Creek Township. 
Terre Haute the first Negro 


¡school was held in Allen Chapel, 


portant, 


Kinchen 
The first 


In 


To better understand why the 
1869 state legislation was so im 
some statistics are in| 

In 1860 Terre Haute had | 


order. 
2.4% Negro population. By 1900 


the percentage of the total city 
population had raised to 4%; and, 
according ‘to the Chamber of 
Commerce figures, in 1950 the 
percentage totaled 5.4%. | 
The educators of 1869 realized | 


that it was. most important that | 


the Negro children receive ade- 


uate public school training in- | 


Kent avenve, suggested another | stead of the private or church 


name if a change was inevitable. 


sponsored schooling available to 


Mrs. Bishop had first known| them prior to this time. The So- 


Joseph Jackson when she was a ciety of Friends through the | 


small child and had been im-| Quaker church schools had been 
pressed with his wonderful per- ¡almost wholly responsible for 


sonality. 


remodeled school. 


Joseph Jackson was born 
March 7, 1855, in Virginia and 
died in Terre Haute, July 17, 
1919. He graduated from both 
the Terre Haute High School and 
Normal School with the highest 
honors in his class. He. worked 
for a time with William J. Ball, 
the civil engineer who designed 
the Wabash River Bridge. Mr. 
Jackson attended summer school 
in Hampton, Virginia, graduating 
in August, 1904. Hampton, the 
earliest Negro college in the 
United States, also graduated 
Booker T. Washington, who later 
established Tuskogee Institute. 

Early Photographs. 

Mrs. Bishop gave to the His- 
torical Museum a group of photo- 
graphs which will be of great 
interest to many, residents. One 
shows an Emancipation Day pa- 
rade float from the Lincoln 
School “45 years ago.” Of course, 
when the picture was captioned 
is unknown. Another shows the 
5th, 6th and "th grades of the 
14th District School on Nov. 13, 
1894. A small tintype of Joseph| 
Jackson was dated March 23, 
1884. There is a large group pic- 
ture of the school enrollment 
taken October, 1891. The largest | 
photo shows the boy's shop class | 
busily at work. All of the above- | 
mentioned photographs are on` 
display at the Museum. 6 | 


She felt his name |i educating the Negro children in 
would be most suitable for the M RE 


the state of Indiana. 
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On May 13, 1869, Indiana laws 
were amended to require the 
establishment of separate schools 
for black children with free tuition. 
The local school superintendent 
was appointed by the trustees Aug. 
7 "to examine and see where a 
suitable place could be had for 
holding the colored school." At this 
time city school teachers were 
being paid $50 a month. 

Aug. 30 the A.M.E. Church on 
South First Street was rented for 
$15 per month for use as a school. 
Zack M. Anderson was chosen as 
the first teacher, and the school 
opened Sept. 6 with 16 pupils. 
Terre Haute had complied with the 
new state law. 

In April, 1871, this school was 
moved to the Ninth District build- 
ing at 503 S. Third St., where it 
remained until the summer of 
1885. At that time, the trustees 
built the 12th District school house 
on the corner of Second and 
Crawford streets. 

Meanwhile, a school for black 
children in the southeast part of 
the city known as the 10th District 
was organized and first taught in 
a spare room of the Eighth District 
located at 17th and Franklin 
Streets, later known as Montrose 
School. After two years the 10th 
District school was removed to the 
corner of 13v; and Dean streets. 

The 14th District school was 
organized in the northeast part of 
town in the fall of 1885. It occupied 
leased rooms on North 14th Street 
until 1889 when a new school 
house intended expressly for the 
use of blacks was built on the 
corner of 16th and Elm streets. 

According to Morton A. Lewis, 

following his retirement as prin- 
cipal of Lincoln School, the name 
*Lincoln" had been seriously con- 
sidered for the 14th District school 
ás far back as 1916. At that time 
the parent-teacher group launched 
a vigorous campaign for a new 
building. They were inspired by the 
school’s first principal, Joseph 
Jackson, who rait that the school 
officials were so indifferent to the 
project that he would probably not 
live to see the new building. His 
lears were justified, for he died in 
1919 before the school was finished 
in 1921. 
- When Lewis succeeded Jackson, 
he described the miserable condi- 
tion of the 14th District school as 
*the dilapidation of the structure, 
its too-near out-buildings in an 
advanced state of unsanitary 
decay, etc.” 

Following Jackson's repeated 
pleas for installation of running 
water, the school board finally 
agreed to pipe water to the building 
if Jackson would take over from 
there. it was a proud day when he 
finished his so-called plumbing 
consis:ing :nainly of a “drinking 
fountain” made of a gas jet and a 
tin bucket to catch the overflow. 
The outdoor pump was left intact 
“just in case. 

«<. Principal Lewis talked the mat- 
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ter over with school S Ronde k oan 


James Tilley who had succeeded pud 
Charles J. Waits. He learned αν gue 
the schoo! board would consent ια E 
a remodeling job but not a new 

building. 

When Lewis approached state|V 
superintendent Hines in In-[. 
dianapolis, they assured him off; 
immediate action. A few weeks| 
later, after pressure from the state 
level, the school board announced 
plans for the new Lincoln School 
were to be drawn by Architect! om. a ΠΒ 
ΚΤ and the pur Su ue bS) 
ready for occupancy ptember, pora 
1922. (This is now ilic Benjamin 
Franklin School) Over 300 stu-, 
dents of the far-flung Lincoln 
district were enrolled. 

In addition to Lewis, other prin- 
cipals were Ernest Meyzeck and 
Edith Bigham. Joseph Jackson 
(1855-1919) graduated from both 
the Terre Haute High Shool and 
pom n vin the eee PREFERENCE 

onors in his class. He worked for Ñ vs 
a time with William J. Ball, civil DO NOT C CIRCULATE 
engineer and designer of the 
Wabash River bridge. Jackson at- 
tended summer school at Hampton 
College in Virginia, the earliest 
negro college in the United States, | 
graduating in 1904. 

As early as 1835 the black 
residents in Lost Creek Twp., Vigo 
County, built a combination school Vig go County Public Librai 
and meeting house on land donated 
by Kinchen and Nancy Roberts. 

The first teachers were Abel 
Anderson and Aaron Smith. 
Another negro pioneer donated 
land for a school in Otter Greek 
Twp. In Terre Haute the first ne 

school was conducted in Al En 
Chapel (the earlier church building 
which preceeded the present one.) 

To better understand why the 
1869 state legislation was so im- 
portant, statistics show the black 
population of Terre Haute in 1860 
was 2.4 percent. By 1900 the 
percentage had raised to 4 percent 
and to 5.4 percent in 1950. 

Hoosier educators of 1869 re- 
alized that it was important for | 
black children to receive adequate ' 
public school training instead of 
the private or church sponsored 
schooling available to them. The 
Society of Friends through the 
Quaker church schools had been 
wholly responsible for educating 
the black children of Indiana. 
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